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EASTGATE STREET, CHESTER. 


Cuester, or West Chester, as it has been frequently 
called, the capital of the county palatine of that 
name, is situated in the north-western part of 
England, on the northern bank of the river Dee, at a 
short distance from the shores of the Irish Sea, and 
not many miles to the south of Liverpool. It stands 
close to the edge of the county, thus approaching 
very near to the neighbouring district of Flintshire, 
in North Wales. Its position gives it a picturesque 
appearance; it is built on a dry rock, elevated above 
the stream of the Dee, which winds round two sides 
of it in an irregular semicircle. 

Chester is one of the most ancient cities in 
England; and tradition, as usual, assigns it a more 
remote origin than it can be shown to be entitled to. 
“T shall begin my account of this respectable city,” 
says Pennant, “by declining the honour of affecting 
it to have been of British foundation, notwithstanding 
I have the authority of Ramulph the Monk, and 
Henry Bradshaw, another religious man of this city.” 
According to their legendary statements, it was 
founded by Leon Gawer, “a mightie strong giant,” 
who dug caverns in the rock to be used for habita- 
tions; but the first buildings which were erected are 
to be attributed to King Leir, who caused the city 
Vox, VIII. 





to be called Guer Leir—a name not differing very 
much from that of Caer Lieon, or “Camp of the 
Legion,” by which it was known among the Britons, 
after the occupation of our country by the Romans. 
Antiquaries give us the name iu full, in the following 
shape :—Caer Lleon vaur ar ddyfr Dwy, which is trans- 
lated “the Camp of the great Legion on the Dee,” 
the city being the head-quarters of the legion so 
called. Chester was a place of great importance 
during the period of the Roman dominion in Britain; 
it was the termination of the celebrated Watling Street, 
or great military road which the conquerors carried 
from Dover across the island. The name Chester is 
evidently derived from the Latin word Castrum, signi- 
fying « camp; the Saxons called it Legaceaster and 
Legecester. 

On the final departure of the Romans, the city fell 
under the government of the Britons; but from their 
hands it passed into those of the Saxons, in the year 
607. In the ninth century it suffered greatly from 
the Danes. These pirates, then the scourge of the 
kingdom, having met with a severe defeat from Alfred 
the Great, retreated before him: in their flight, col- 
lecting vast numbers of their countrymen, they com- 
mitted the care of their wives, their shipping, and 
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their wealth, to the East Anglians, and marching with 
vigorous rapidity, they rested neither night nor day 
till they had reached and fortified Chester. Alfred 
was active in pursuing, but he did not overtake 
them till they had “ embosomed themselves in 
military defences which the military knowledge of 
that day respected as impregnable, though which, 
perhaps, our attainments might despise.” Alfred for 
two days besieged them, drove away all the cattle in 
the vicinity, slew every enemy who ventured beyond 
the encampment, and burnt and consumed all the 
corn of the district. Having taken these measures, 
Alfred prosecuted the siege no further; contented, 
apparently, with keeping his enemies beyond the 
frontier of the dominions which he considered as his 
own, The Danes kept possession of Chester for a 
part of the Winter, and were afterwards compelled to 
depart into North Wales, to procure subsistence. 

After the evacuation of Chester by the Danes, it 
contititied it ruins till it was restored about the year 
907 or 908, by Ethelfieda, “ the undegenerate daughter 
of the Great ‘Alfred,” as Pennant calls her: this 
restoration of the city, and its erection into a military 
position, seem to have been a part of the system 
which Alfred had devised, and which his son Edward 
executed, for restrainitig the incursions of the Danes 
beyond the limits of the territory which they were 
allowed to occupy in England. In the reign of King 
Edgar, it became a station for the Saxon navy; and 
it is in this city that the monarch exhibited a remark- 
able ifistance of that ostentatious display of power 
which é6fistituted one of the principal features of his 
reign. It is stated in the annals of the time, that 
Edgar sailed with a great fleet to Chester on the Dee, 
and that eight kings, or sub-kings, as they are called, 
Kenneth King of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumbria, 
Macthus of Anglesey and the Isles, three kings of 
Wales, and two others, repaired thither at his com- 
mand to do him homage. He was not satisfied with 
this c¢otifession of his power: “his puerile vanity,” 
says Mr, Sharon Turner, “ demanded a more painful 
sacrifice: he ascended a large vessel with his nobles 
and officérs, and he stationed himself at the helm, 
while the eight kings who had come to do him honour 
were cotipelled to take the seats of the watermen, 
and to row him dow the Dee,—a most arrogant 
insult on the feelings of others whose titular dignity 
was equal to his own. Edgar crowned the scene, 
and consummated his disgrace by declaring to his 
courtiers that his successors might then call them- 
selves Kings of England, when they could compel so 
many kings to give them such honours.” The whole 
story is disbelieved by some. 

After being again placed temporarily under the 
power of the Danes, the city of Chester was defini- 
tively bestowed at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
together with the earldom, upon Hugh Lupus, one of 
the kinsmen of William; to him the Conqueror dele- 
gated a very full power, making his a county palatine, 
and giving him such a sovereign jurisdiction, that the 
ancient earls kept their own parliaments, and had 
their own courts of law, in which any offence against 
the dignity of “the Sword of Chester,” was as cog- 
nizable there as the like offence would have been at 
Westminster against the dignity of the royal crown. 
The condition of the city at that period, and for 
some time previous, may be collected from the 
Domesday-book, which shows that, in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, there existed 431 ratable 
houses, besides 56 that belongéd to the Bishop. It 
was in the enjoyment, by prescription, of many privi- 
leges. It had a guild mercatory, analogous to the 
corporations of later days, so that no person who 
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was not of that society could exercise any trade, or 
carry on any commerce within its precincts; two over- 
seers selected from the most respectable citizens were 
appointed to maintain the rights of the guild, and 
receive for the use of the city, all the customs paid 
by strangers, except during the fairs. It appears, 
also, that the city yielded ten marks and a-half of 
silver, of which two-thirds went to the king, and the 
remainder to the earl; that whenever the king visited 
the city in person, he claimed from évery plough-land 
two hundred hesthas or capons, ore ¢cuaa or vat of ale, 
and a portion of butter defined by the word rusca; 
that there were twelve judges in the city, and seven 
mint-masters; that whenever repairs were wanting 
for the walls, or the hedge, notice was givet for one 
man out of every bedeland in the county té appear; 
and in case of absence he was fined forty shillings, 
to be divided between the king and thé éatl, The 
value set upon human life may be estitnated from the 
amount of the fines imposed ;—namely, four pounds 
for killing a man upon certain holidays, and forty 
shillings on any other day; there was also a penalty 
or a puuishment inflicted upon persons Who made 
bad ale. 

For two or three centuries after the conquest, 
Chester was the head-quarters of the troops employed 
to defend the English border against the incursive 
attacks of the Welsh; it seems also to have been in 
the words of Pennant, “a constant rendézvous of 
troops, and place d'armes for every expedition on this 
side of the kingdom, from the times of the Norman 
Conquest to the conquest of Ireland by William the 
Third.” The final acknowledgment by the Welsh 
of the sovereignty of the English was tade in this 
city, in 1300, when the homage of the freeholders was 
received by Edward of Carnarvcn, Pritice of Wales, 
then an infant. During the wats of the Roses, 
Chester suffered in common with the whole of the 
country ; in 1506 it was visited by the sweatitig sick- 
ness, which carried off ninety-one householders in 
three days; and eleven years afterwards, a pestilence 
made such ravages, that the streets of the city were 
overgrown with grass. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the inhabitants experienced the severity of 
the persecutions by which the feign of Mary was 
distinguished; and the year 1554, was distinguished 
for the martyrdom of George Marsh, who, for preach- 
ing against the errors of Popery, and for steadily 
adhering to the Protestant faith, was first imprisoned 
by the Bishop of Chester, and afterwards burnt. “I 
have often been informed,” says Pennant, “by the 


worthy Doctor William Cowper, that when Marsh . 


was brought to Boughton, the place of execution, by 
the Sheriffs Amory and Cooper, the last, an ancestor 
of the Doctor, favouring the religion of the sufferer, 
attempted his rescue; but being overpowered by his 
brother-officer, was obliged to fly till better times, 
when he returned and discharged the office of mayor, 
in 1561.” 

About this period, too, Chester was the scene of a 
little event which was attended with consequences 
of the greatest importance to the followers of the 
Reformed religion in those days, and of which the 
memory is even now preserved in the city. In the 
year 1558, Dr. Henry Cole, a native of Godshill, in 
the Isle of Wight, and Dean of St. Paul's, is reported 
to have been entrusted with the commission issued by 
Mary, to empower the Lord-Deputy of Ireland to insti- 
tute prosecutions against such of the natives as should 
refuse to observe the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
religion. The doctor stopped at Chester on his way to 
Ireland, and having put up at the Blue Posts Inn, in 
Bridge Street, was visited by the mayor, to whom, in 
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-the Pretender. 





the course of conversation, he communicated the 
business in which he was then engaged; opening his 
cloak-bag, he took out a leather box, observing with 
exultation “ he had that within which would lash the 
heretics of Ireland.” The hostess accidentally over- 
heard the discourse, and having a brother who was a 
protestant, she became alarmed for his safety, and 
with a surprising quickness of thought she took the 
opportunity whilst the doctor was complimenting his 
worship down the stairs, to open the box, take out 
the commission, and leave instead, a pack of cards 
with the knave of clubs uppermost. Soon afterwards 
the dean sailed for Ireland, where he arrived on the 
7th of December, 1558. Being introduced to the 
Lord-Deputy Fitzwalter, and the Privy-Council, he 
explained the nature of his embassy at some length, 
and then presented the box, containing, as he thought, 
the commission; his lordship tvok it, and having 
lifted the lid beheld with considerable surprise the 
pack of cards with the knave on the top. The doctor 
was thunderstruck, and in much confusion affirmed 
that a commission he certainly had, and that some 
artful person must have made the exchange. “Then,” 
said his lordship, “ you have nothing to do but to 
return to London and get it renewed: meanwhile, 
we'll shuffle the cards.” This unwelcome advice the 
doctor was constrained to follow, although in such a 
disagreeable season of the year; but before he could 
reach Ireland a second time, the queen died, and her 
sanguinary commission became useless, The woman, 
whose dexterity and presence of mind had thus pro- 
videntially operated, was rewarded by Elizabeth with 
a pension of forty pounds a year. 

In the Civil War between Charles the First and the 
Parliament, Chester was besieged by the troops of 
the latter; it was stoutly defended by Lord Byron, 
who did not surrender till the garrison had suffered 
privations such as no other city had experienced in 
those days. About a century afterwards, the last 
military event of importance, which is recorded of 
Chester, took place; it was fortified in 1745, against 


That part of Chester which is strictly called the 
city, is surrounded by a wall which marks the limits 
of the ancient city, and serves now as a healthful and 
favourite walk of the inhabitants. The form of the 
city and its internal arrangement sufficiently indicate 
its Roman origin. It has the figure which the 
Romans gave to their camps—an oblong; it has four 
gates, four principal streets, diverging at right angles 
from a common centre, and extending towards the 
cardinal points, till each is terminated by a gate. 
These streets are respectively named Eastgate Street, 
Northgate Street, Bridgegate Street, and Watergate 
Street; the two first are continued in the same 
direction to some distance beyond the walls, under 
different names, 

‘The structure of the four principal streets,” says 
Pennant, “ is without parallel. They run direct from 
East to West and North to South, and are excavated 
and sunk many feet beneath the surface. The car- 
riages are driven far below the level of the kitchens, 
on a line with ranges of shops; over which, on each 
side of the streets, passengers walk from end to end, 
secure from wet or heat, in galleries (or rows as they 
are called,) purloined from the first floor of each 
house, open in front and balustraded. The back 
courts of all these houses are level with the rows; 
but to go into any of these four streets, it is necessary 
to descend a flight of several steps.” 

Chester has long been celebrated for these “ rows ;”’ 
they are indeed the most marked and distinguishing 
feature of the city, being at the present day peculiar 
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to it; or, as an old antiquary says, “ a singular pro- 
perty or praise to this city, whereof I know not the 
like of any other.” They are now to be found on 
both sides of Eastgate Street, throughout the greatest 
part of its length, also on both sides of the upper 
portion of Watergate and Bridge Streets, as well as 
to a certain extent in Northgate Street. In all proba- 
bility they were formerly to be seen in every part of 
these streets, but their extent has been diminished, 
even within a few years. They are, as Pennant 
describes them, galleries occupying the front rooms 
of the first floors, and running in a continuous 
passage through a long line of houses; on the one side 
they are open to the street, and fenced with a railing, 
which is broken at intervals by thick pillars that 
serve to support the upper floors, while on the other, 
they are lined with shops, which may be said to 
occupy the back rooms of the first floors. These 
shops are amongst the principal in the town, being 
much frequented, on account of the protection which 
the covered row affords to passengers from the rain 
and the heat. The communication with the street is 
conveniently kept up by means of flights of steps, 
placed at intervals of thirty or forty yards. Those 
parts of the houses which are immediately under the 
rows, or the parts which we may call the ground 
floors, are converted into shops, storehouses, or 
vaults; but as these shops open directly into the 
street, they are not so much resorted to as their 
sheltered neighbours in the rows above. 

The appearance which these rows present from the 
street, may be well understood from our engraving 
in the preceding page, which shows a part of the 
row on the right-hand side of Eastgate Street ; and 
the accompanying cut will convey an idea of the 
interior of the same row, which forms, indeed, one 
of the most frequented promenades in the city. The 
floor of the rows is tolerably level; their height varies 
with the houses, “ so that in some places a tall man 
is obliged to stoop a little, and in others he may have 
one, two, or three feet above him.” 

There has been much speculation among antiqua- 
ries as to the origin of these rows; and it is generally 
supposed that they were first erected as galleries, 
from which the citizens might defend themselves 
against those sudden inroads of armed cavalry, to 
which they were so much exposed in ancient days, in 
consequence of their position on the frontier of the 
English and Welsh. The motives of health and con- 
venience are also urged by one of the writers in that 
celebrated work the Vale Royal of England, as they 
quaintly called Cheshire two hundred years ago; and, 
as he says, because the conflicts of the citizens with 
their enemies continued a long time, “ it was needful 
for them to leave a space before the doors of these 
their upper buildings, upon which they might stand 
in safety from the violence of their enemies’ horses, 
and withal defend their houses from spoil, and 
stand with advantage to encounter their enemies 
when they made incursions.” Pennant is of a dif- 
ferent opinion; he refers them to a Roman origin. 
“ These rows appear to me,” he says, “ to have been 
the same with the ancient vestibules, and to have been 
a form of building preserved from the time when the 
city was possessed by the Romans. They were built 
before the doors, midway between the streets of the 
houses, and were the places where dependents waited 
for the coming out of their patrons, and under which 
they might walk away the tedious minutes of expec- 
tation. The shops beneath the rows were the crypte 
and apothece (the vaults and storehouses), for the 
wares necessary to the owners of the houses. The 
streets," he adds, “ were once considerably deeper, 
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as is apparent from the shops, whose floors lie far 
below the present pavement. In digging founda- 
tions for houses, the Roman pavement is often dis- 
coyered at the depth of four feet beneath the surface. 
The lesser streets and alleys which run into the prin- 
cipal streets, sloped to the bottom of the latter, as is 
particularly, visible in Bridge Street, but these are 
destitute of the galleries or rows.” 

Whatever may be the origin of this peculiarity in 
the four principal streets of Chester, it can hardly 
be commended on the score of beauty; nor, in spite 
of the praises of the local historians, is it a source 
of much convenience to the inhabitants, however 
highly they may value it as a remnant of past ages, 
and on account of its singularity. The writer in the 
Vale Royal says, that this mode of building “ proves 
itself to be of most excellent use, for the dry and 
easy passage of all sorts of people upon their neces- 
sary occasions ;” but this partial protection from the 
weather is dearly purchased at the sacrifice of greater 
advantages. As is observed in Malte-Brup’s zeo- 
graphy, “the manner in which these streets are 
built may be uncommon, but it is oy no means con- 
venient; the shops are smau and narrow, the porticos 
low, irregular, and supported by massive columns.” 
We may add, that, in former days, rows were not 
peculiar to Chester. Speaking of Bridgenorth, 
Leland says, “ There is one very fayne street goes 
from north to south, and on each syde this street 
the houses be gallered, soe that men may passe dry 
by them if it raine, according to some streets in 
Chester cyttie.” 





WHATSOEVER convenience may be thought to be in false- 
hood and dissimulation, it is soon over; but the inconve- 
nience of it is perpetual, because it brings a man under 
an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not be- 
lieved when he speaks truth, nor trusted, when perhaps he 
means honestly. When a man hath once forfeited the 
reputation of his integrity, he is set fast, and nothing will 
then serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood.——STge.e. 


Wirn what astonishment and veneration may we look into 
our own souls, where there are such hidden stores of virtue 
and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfection? 
We know not yet what we shall be, nor will it ever enter 
into the heart of man to conceive the glory that will be 
always in reserve for him. The soul, considered with its 
Creator, is like one of those mathematical lines that may 
draw nearer to another for all eternity without a possibility 
of touching it. And can there be a thought so transporting 
as to consider ourselves in these perpetual approaches to 
Him, who is not only the standard of perfection but of hap- 
piness !—Appison. 


Tue religious pleasures of a well-disposed mind move 
gently, and, therefore, constantly. It does not affect by 
ecstusy and rapture, but is like the pleasure of health, still 
and sober, yet greater and stronger than when the senses 
make grosser impressions.—SouTu. 


We are often infinitely mistaken, and take the falsest 
measures, when we envy the happiness of rich and great 
men; we know not the inward canker that eats out all their 
joy and delight, and makes them really much more mise- 
rable than ourselves.——Bisnop Ha tu. 


Hvmitiry is the vital principle of Christianity: that prin- 
ciple by which, from first to last, she lives and thrives: and 
in proportion to the growth or decline of which, she must 
decay or flourish—— W 1 LBERFORCE. 


Tr is more from carelessness about truth, than from inten- 
tional lying, that there is so much falsehood in the world. 
— Dr. JOHNSON. 


Wuen men take sinful means to avoid a calamity, that 
way very often brings it—Wa t. 





POISONOUS PLANTS, 
II. 





Monx’s-HooD, or WOLrF’s-BANE, 
(Aconitus napellus.) 


Most of the species of Aconite have been deemed 
poisonous. The ancients had so great a fear for its 
fatal effects, that they were afraid to touch the plants; 
and hence many superstitious cautions arose as to 
the manner of gathering them. They pretended to 
have a method of preparing this poison, so that it 
should not destroy its victim until the expiration of 
one or two years. 

The Monk’s-hood, on account of the stately appear- 
ance of its stem, and the beauty of its blossom, is 
often cultivated in gardens. Its native countries are the 
mountainous and woody regions of France, Germany, 
and Switzerland, but it has been introduced into 
Great Britain for many years. 

Owing to its common cultivation, the ill effects of 
the Monk's-hood are often experienced by children, 
who incautiously chew the flowers or leaves; for every 
part of the plant, when fresh, is strongly poisonous, 
but the root is unquestionably the most powerful 
poison. When first chewed, it excites a slight sensa- 
tion of acrimony, but afterwards an insensibility or 
numbness at the tip of the tongue, and a burning 
sensation in other parts of the mouth, accompanied 
with shiverings and chilliness. The juice applied to 
a wound produces also very serious symptoms, This 
plant has had the name Wolf’s-bane applied from 
the fatal effects of its root on many of the lower 
animals, particularly the wolf and all the dog-tribe, 
cats, mice, &c. 

Although not always fatal to man, many instances 
are onrecord of death having taken place from its effects. 
From among many others we select the following. 
The root was given to four condemned criminals, two 
at Rome in the year 1524, and two at Prague in the 
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year 1561; of these, two soon perished, and the 
others were with difficulty saved. 

The following remarkable occurrence is said to have 
happened.in Sweden. A person having eaten some of 
the fresh leaves of the Monk’s-hood, became mad; 
the surgeon who was called to his assistance, de- 
clared that the plant was not the cause of the disorder, 
and to convince the assemb!v that it was perfectly 
innocent, he eat freely of its leaves; but he suffered 
for his temerity, for soon afterwards he died in great 
agony. 

The deleterious effects of the Monk’s-hood have not 
prevented its use in medicine; but, as with all other 
violent agents, the greatest care should be taken in 
its application, which should be in very small doses, 
and under the guidance of a skilful hand. When 
employed it is generally in cases of rheumatism. 

The common Wolf's-bane is a great ornament to 
our shrubberies, as it will grow under the drip of 
trees, in situations where other plants of the same 
genus will not, although the whole of this tribe delight 
in the shade. 


WAR. 


Tue first conflict between man and man was the mere 
exertion of physical force, unaided by auxiliary 
weapons—his arm was his buckler, his fist was his 
mace, and a broken head the catastrophe of his 
encounters. The battle of unassisted strength was 
succeeded by the more rugged one of stones and 
clubs, and war assumed a sanguinary aspect. As 
man advanced in refinement, as his faculties expanded, 
and his sensibilities became more exquisite, he grew 
rapidly more ingenious and experienced ii the art of 
destroying his fellow beings. He invented a thousand 
devices to defend and to assault ;—the helmet, the 
cuirass, and the buckler, the sword, the dart, and the 
javelin, prepared him to elude the wound, as well as 
to launch the blow. Still urging on in the brilliant 
and philanthropic career of invention, he enlarges 
and heightens his powers of defence and injury. 
The aries, the scorpio, the balista, and the catapulta, 
give a horror and sublimity to war; and magnify its 
glory by increasing its desolation. Still insatiable, 
though armed with machinery that seemed to reach 
the limits of destructive invention, and to yield a 
power of injury, commensurate even with the desire 
of revenge—still deeper researches must be made in 
the diabolical arcana. With furious zeal he dives into 
the bowels of the earth; he toils midst poisonous 
minerals and deadly salts ;—the sublime discovery of 
gunpowder blazes upon the world; and, finally, the 
dreadful art of fighting by proclamation seems to 
endow the demon of War with ubiquity and omni- 
potence. 

This, indeed, is grand !—this, indeed, marks the 
powers of mind, and bespeaks that endowment of 
reason which distinguishes us from the animals, our 
inferiors. The unenlightened brutes content them- 
selyes with the native force which Providence has 
assigned them. The angry bull butts with his horns, 
as did his progenitors before him: the lion, the 
leopard, and the tiger, seek only with their talons and 
their fangs to gratify their sanguinary fury; and even 
the subtle serpent darts the same venom, and uses 
the same wiles, as did his sire before the flood. Man 
alone, blessed with the inventive mind, goes on from 
discovery to discovery—enlarges and multiplies his 
powers of destruction; arrogates the tremendous 
weapons of Deity itself, and tasks creation to assist 
him in destroying his brother worm !—--W asHINGTON 
IRVING. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF CHINA. 
Iil, 


A Curnese DINNER. 


A Few days before our departure from Canton) we 
found at our house a visiting card from the Hong 
merchant, Mowqua, and an invitation to dinner along 
with it; the notes of invitation among the Chinese are 
much larger than those in use with us, and written on 
extremely beautiful red paper. Mowquais one of the 
youngest Hongists ; he is in the possession of the white 
knob upon the cap, which, as it struck us, is of 
ivory, and betokens the fifth rank of mandarins. 
About half-past six in the evening we presented our- 
selves at this aldermanic dinner, as the English call 
it: servants with large lanterns preceded us, and 
quantities of cotton were provided to fortify the 
drums of our ears against the Chinese music. The 
space before the door, and the whole entrance, were 
filled with attendants ; Chinese lanterns were burn- 
ing on all sides, and the most startling music wel- 
comed our arrival. 

As the guests entered, they were saluted by the 
host and his son, and amidst a profusion of compli- 
ments conducted quite up to the chairs in the recep- 
tion-room. The attire of these rich Chinese on the 
evening in question was extraordinarily splendid : 
young Mowgqua wore over all his silk coats and vests, 
which were confined by a beautiful silk sash, a cloak 
of the costliest furs. They kept their velvet caps 
with knobs constantly upon their heads; the magni- 
ficent tufts of these men, of singular strength and 
length, gave them a dignified mien. The guests seated 
themselves upon the chairs, which were ranged in 
two long and straight rows; and tea was immedi- 
ately offered in large cups, each with a little shallow 
saucer, serving as a lid, and the whole standing upon 
a plate of silver or gold, It is well known that the 
Chinese, like the Japanese, drink their tea without 
either sugar, milk, or rum; they throw some tea into 
the cup and pour boiling water over it; so soon as it 
has stood a short time they scoop up the clear liquid 
into the saucer-lid, and drink it. as hot as possible. 
As the tea thus used by the Chinese consists of entire 
leaves, and is not broken up, the extract is perfectly 
limpid. 

Amongst the furniture which adorned the saloon 
of this rich merchant, were two large lanterns of horn ; 
they were full three feet high, and two feet and a half 
broad, yet nowhere could we see any trace of a join- 
ing. We also remarked that Mowqua possessed a 
large Engtish plate of looking-glass, which is much 
superior to the Chinese, but he desired not to attract 
attention by the use of European articles, and had, 
therefore, caused the plate to be fixed in an ordinary 
and very clumsy Chinese frame. In a large adjoining 
room was the whole instrumental music, with several 
eminent singers, who kept playing during the whole 
feast, and performed a kind of opera; the noise they 
made was positively horrible, but the Chinese took 
no notice of it; only when the entertainment paused 
for a moment they listened to the singing, and had com- 
monly a joke to laugh at, or an observation to make, 

Presently the dinner began: we were conducted 
into another room, and took our places at little four- 
cornered tables, each meant for six persons. The 
tables were placed together in the form of a half- 
circle, and the side towards the centre remained un- 
occupied, At the middle table sat the host, and at 
every other table sat a Chinese, who did the honours 
of it. The empty sides of the table, where no one 
sat, were hung with scarlet drapery, beautifully 
worked in embroidery of gold and different coloured 























































silks ; Chinese flowers, but not very striking forms, 
furnished the pattern. On the front edge of each 
table were placed the finest fruits, in little baskets, 
with beautiful flowers stuck between them. Besides 
these, the whole table was covered with little cups 
and plates, which were ranged with great precision, 
and contained fruits, preserves, confectionary, slices 
of bread and butter, with small birds cold, and 
hundreds of other things.- An extraordinary degree 
of art had been expended in the arrangement of these 
articles ; amongst the rest were whole rows of little 
plates, filled with elegantly-raised three and four cor- 
nered pyramids, composed of little bits of pheasants, 
larded geese, sausages, and so forth. Here stood 
plates with small oranges; there preserved plums ; 
and here again almonds. Various little seeds, of 
different colours, were served upon shallow saucers, 
so arranged, however, that each colour occupied a 
particular field. We here recognised a kind of quince- 
seed, of very delicate flavour; chick-peas, which, if 
eaten frequently, are said to produce a very bad 
effect; and chestnuts and hazel-nuts, which come 
from the province of Pecheli, and greatly excel our 
fruits of the same kind. There were, moreover, 
grapes, which likewise came from the northern pro- 
vinces of the empire ; with preserved ginger, citrons, 
and lemons. After making but a short stay in China, 
one is accustomed to see daily and hourly that the 
Chinese conduct all their arrangements in a different 
style and manner from ourselves; it was thus also 
with the repast, for we began with the dessert. 

By way of cover, three small cups are placed 
before each seat; the first on the left hand is filled 
with soy, which the Chinese add to almost every sort 
of food; the second serves for the ordinary eating ; 
and in the third is a little spoon of porcelain for the 
soups. In front of these three cups, which are ranged 
in a line, lie the two round little chop-sticks, which, 
in rich houses, are made of ivory. It is extremely 
difficult for strangers to get at their food with these 
sticks, and the Chinese were amused with our unskil- 
fulness; one was overheard to whisper, “ Here are 
wise Europeans for you, they cannot so much as eat 
properly,” Mr. Lindsay understood him perfectly. 
Instead of napkins, small three-cornered pieces of 
paper are placed near the covers; these are orna- 
mented with stripes of red paper, and are used by 
the Chinese tu wipe their hands. 

The dinner began by the host's inviting us to eat 
of the finer dishes: whilst we were eating them, he 
kept calling our attention to the flavour or the rarity 
of this or that thing: and the mode of eating was to 
convey the food to the mouth, with the two sticks, 
out of the dish; for a small bowl was the largest 
vessel placed upon the table during the whole enter- 
tainment. The Chinese place no cloths upon the 
tables, but instead, so soon as the course is finished, 
the whole board is removed, and a new surface, as it 
were, with fresh things, is served. As soon as the 
first course was removed, another small cup was 
added to each cover; this was used for drinking hot 
samtschu, a fermented liquor made of rice, which at 
a Chinese table supplies the place of wine, and which 
is always served boiling; servants walk round with 
large silver cans, and help everybody to this nectar; 
which, principally on account of its heat, begins very 
soon to operate. The Chinese, in drinking wine, 
observe nearly the same rules as the English: they 
challenge to drink, then hold the cup with both 
hands, and, after wishing each other health aud hap- 
piness, drink it off at a draught; whereupon they 
vurn the inside of the cup towards the person with 
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drained every drop. On one occasion, when I did 
not wish te drink off a whole cup, my Chinese friend 
held his own constantly before me, and kept making 
signs till I had finished mine. Samtschu is in general 
of an insipid taste; they have, however, a great many 
kinds of it, which are constantly changed at the tables 
of the rich, and I tasted one variety which might be 
placed alongside of the best brandy. 

So soon as the first division of the dinner, consist- 
ing possibly of sixty ragouts, was over, the soups 
appeared; these were placed in small bowls, in the 
middle of the table, and every man ate, with his little 
porcelain spoon, out of the dish. In this way, five, 
or six different soups were served in succession, and 
between them various other things were placed before 
the guests in little cups; amongst the rest, pastry, 
prepared in many ways, articles of confectionary, and 
strong chicken-hashes. 

Between the different grand-divisions of the dinner, 
tea was handed round, and tobacco smoked; during 
which we were enabled to rest ourselves, so as to 
begin again with fresh vigour. After several courses, 
five small tables were placed outside of the half-circle 
of the original tables; these were completely covered 
with roasted pork and birds of all sorts. Then ten 
cooks came into the room, clothed all alike and very 
tastefully, and began carving the roasts. Two placed 
themselves before each table, and commenced, with 
long knives, to sever the hard roasted skin of all 
these viands, which was done most skilfully. Other 
servants, who stood in front of the tables, received 
the little bits, into which all these roasts were cut, 
upon small plates, and then placed them on the 
middle of our tables, At the end of the whole meal, 
the cooks came again into the room, and returned 
thanks for the honour which had been done them in 
being permitted to cater for the illustrious company. 
I shall here close the description of this dinner, which 
perhaps has wearied the indulgent reader more than 
it did us; yet full six hours were we obliged to sit at 
it, and many hundreds of dishes were served up. 

The Chinese eat almost everything that comes to 
hand. In the streets of the city, but particularly 
in the large square before the factories, a number of 
birds are daily exposed for sale, which amongst us 
have not yet gained much repute for flavour; among 
others, hawks, owls, eagles, and storks. To an 
European, nothing can have a more laughable effect 
than to see the Chinese arrive with a carrying-pole 
supporting two bird-cages, which contain dogs and 
cats instead of birds. A small thin sort of spaniel 
appeared ta us to be most in request; they sit quite 
downcast in their temporary dwellings when they 
are brought to market, whilst the cats make a dreadful 
squalling, as if conscious of their fate. The flesh of 
these last, when they are well fed, is much esteemed 
in China, and they are often seen on the tables of the 
rich. Other Chinese bring upon their carrying-pole 
many dozens of rats, which are drawn quite clean, 
and, like pigs in our country, when they have been 
opened, are hung up by means of a cross piece of 
wood through the hind legs. These rows of rats look 
very nice, but they are eaten only by the poor. 
[Meven’s Voyage round the World.] 


ArrecTaTion of superfluity, is in all taings a sign of 
weakness: as, in words, he that useth circumlocution to 
express himself, shows want of memory, and waut of pro- 
per speech: and much talk argues a brain feeble and dis- 
tempered. What good can any earthly thing yield us 
beside its use? and what is it but vanity, to affect that 
which doth us no good? and what use is in that which is 
superfluous? It is a great skill to know what is enough, 





‘whom they are drinking, and show that they have 





and great wisdom.—Bisuop Hat. 
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SONNETS. 


THE CHURCHYARD. 


Here sleep the dead; how soundly ! the loud brawl 
Of multitudes around them swells unheard; 
No sound of traffic, strife or festival, 
Strikes their “ dull ear” once safely sepulchred. 
In hearts they loved the chord of rapture’s stirred, 
Theirs beat no sympathy; pass friend or foe, 
Alike they’re unregarded; work nor word 
Of man disturbs death’s tenantry below. 
The marriage peal rings out; the fun’ral knell 
Saddens our hearts; they ask nor care for whom: 
No news from their dark domicile they tell, 
Nor any seek from ours to cheer its gloom. 
How brief the time ere we with them must dwell, 
Our world death’s empire, and our home the tomb. 


TO A CHILD PLAYING IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


Avupacious wanton! Thou hast made the grave 
Thy place of revel, and the light wind’s breath 
That stirs its flowers and bids thy tresses wave, 
Not less disturbs thee than the thought of death. 
Unconscious child! His ghastly works beneath 
To thee are nameless; round thy infant brow 
Fancy entwines an amaranthine wreath, 
And paints thy future being blest as now. 
Oh! when the awful truth shall stand revealed, 
Death's dread reality, the grave’s stern power, 
Be He thy refuge who on Calv'ry sealed 
Man’s claim to immortality’s bright dower: 
Then may’st thou smile indeed, and on the grave, 
Trampling with holy scorn, its daikest secrets brave. 


THE USEFUL ARTS. No. XXIV. 
ANIMALS OF THE CHASE, continued, 


Tux comprehensive genus of ANTELOrzs afford constant 
ovjects of chase in the countries which they inhabit; some 
being sought after for their flesh, some for their skin, others 
for their horns, and all as affording sport, by their agility 
in rocky ground, and their speed on open plains. The 
Chainois, the only species found in western Europe, is well 
known as the especial object of pursuit to the hunters of 
Switzerland and the Alps*, to whom the chase of this 
avimal becomes a passion, stronger if possible, than that 
of gaming to others. The Chamois-hunter knows that not 
one in ten of those who follow the perilous trade ever dies 
a natural death; and that their pecuniary remuneration 
for the skin, or their supply of food from the carcass, is so 
stall, that almost any other occupation would be far more 
lucrative. Yet, conscious of these disadvantages, the 
circumstance of a hunter giving up his profession, and 
betaking himself to a more secure mode of supporting 
himself, is unknown in the country,—so invincible is the 
attraction of the excitement of:the chase,—more excusable, 
certainly, but not less fatal, than that of drinking. 

The different species of Antelope are found in every part 

of Asia and Africa, and in every variety of locality; but 
the similarity in their habits and manners causes a corres- 
ponding one in the modes of pursuit which renders any 
detailed description unnecessary. It has been already 
mentioned that the Chetah and the Hawk are commonly 
employed in the chase of the Antelope in India, China, and 
Tartary, by the native princes and nobles, while the Arab 
of the Desert, the Caffre of Southern Africa, or the 
European settlers at the Cape, each employs, according to 
his habits, those means which he finds most successful to 
elude the vigilance, or to render fruitless, the speed of their 
prey. 
_ The Sate is the only other species of Antelope that 
inhabits Europe. It is found on the plains of the Danube, 
and in Poland, Moldavia, and the corresponding parallels 
of latitude, nearly to the confines of Thibet. The horns 
which are semi-transparent, and of a light yellow, are used 
by the Russians and Chinese for lanterns, combs, &c.; 
their skins are valued for making gloves. 

The principal African species that need be mentioned as 
connected with our present subject are,—the PALian, 
hunted for food by the natives of Caffraria, and especially 
near Latakoo, where they abound: their flesh, though lean, 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. I., p. 45, 
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is well flavoured and nutritious. The Stzen-sox, Gryrs- 
BOK, and KLIPsPRINGER, are all sought after for the 
sake of the venison they yield, as are also several others 
which we need not mention. The Spring-bok is remarkable 
for its habit of jumping up perpendicularly to some height 
from the ground without any apparent motive. It inhabits 
the most dry plains of Southern Africa, and when compelled 
to migrate in search of fresh pasture and water, during 
seasons of particular draught, they do so in troops, often 
containing from ten to fifty thousand individuals, and 
spreading over the country like a flight of locusts. They 
carry devastation on their way, devouring every green thing 
they meet with, and can hardly be turned aside by the 
bands of men and their dogs, who assemble for that pur- 
poset. Those that constitute the end of the moving body 
fare very badly, in consequence of those in advance con- 
suming everything before them; but when they begin to 
retrace their course northwards, those that led the way, are 
now the last, and suffer in their turn from the same cause. 

The Canna is the largest of all the tribe, weighing 
when full-grown, from seven to nine hundred-weight, and 
equalling a middling horse in size. Unlike other species, 
it is a fat, heavy animal, and its flesh is more prized than 
that of any other African species; it has become scarce 
near the Cape, from the unremitting persecution it has 
hence undergone. In order to save the trouble of conveying 
so heavy a carcass for any distance, the hunters always 
endeavour to chase it towards their own home, and do not 
kill it till it be arrived within a short distance of the spot. 

The Taxnaitze is a large-sized Antelope inhabiting 
Latakoo, in Africa. It is so fierce that the Booshuanas dare 
not attack it, but take it in pit-falls covered over with sticks 
and earth; it holds an intermediate place between the true 
Antelopes and the buffalo genus. [See Cut on the follow- 
ing page.] 

The Nyu-cHavu is common in all the thick forests of 
India: it is a powerful and vicious animal which is seldom 
hunted openly, except by large parties mounted on elephants. 
The usual mode, adopted by the natives, of killing it, is by 
shooting it from a platform erected in a tree, as they do 
tigers and other beasts, which they dare not attack on the 
ground. 

There is a species inhabiting the high central land of 
Asia, and especially the vast desert of Kobi, called the 
Dzeren, which sedulously avoids all woods, probably from a 
consciousness that they could not exert their speed in such 
places without danger, from collision with the trees. In 
hunting these animals, the Tartars, accordingly, drive them 
towards woods, in which they are soon disabled from this 
cause. 

A curious mode of capturing the Antelope is described 
by Captain Mundy as practised in India. A strong Buck 
is trained to fight, and is sent towards the wild herd with a 
set of thong-nooses fastened to his neck and horns. On 
seeing this intruder, the stoutest Buck advances to repulse 
him, and adopting the usual mode of combat with the horns, 
he gets his entangled in the nooses, and is then secured by 
the hunters, who are lying in wait. 

The native hunters of some parts of the East, and the 
Moors of Barbary, in chasing the Antelope on horseback, 
throw heavy pieces of wood at them, which, by fracturing a _ 
leg of the poor animal, disables it from further flight. 

he Caffres, in hunting the Antelopes, adopt an effectual 
méthod of destruction. Large parties, consisting some- 
times of several hundreds, form a circle enclosing a herd, 
and each person by walking towards a common centre, con- 
tracts the circumference till the animals are crowded into a 
small space; an opening for them to escape is then made 
in the host encompassing them, through which the terrified 
Antelopes tush in tumultuous confusion, and thus afford 
the opportunity to the hunters to kill them in numbers. 

The chase of most of the animals enumerated in our 
second order, is the occupation of the emissaries of two or 
more important commercial bodies,—the Hudson's Bay, 
and the North-west Company,—who carry on an extensive 
trade in the furs furnished by them. Many of these ani- 
mals being common to the northern regions of the two con- 
tinents, the same employment is also practised in Finland, 
Russia, and Siberia, either by free agents, or formerly by 
those unfortunate persons condemned to exile in the desolate 
wastes of the last-named country. 

t+ It is stated that the lion has been seen walking along with, and 
in the midst of this dense phalanx, with only as much room between 
him , his nearest victims, as they could procure by pressing out- 
wards. 
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These furs may be classed according to the purposes for 
which they are used, into 

Hatting-furs, employed in making hats, consist of those 
of the Beaver, the Musquash (Fiber Zibeticus), Otter, 
Neutria (Myopotamos bonariensis), Hare, and Rabbit. 

Furs used as parts of dress, are those of the Fox, Sable, 
Ermine, Marten, Weazle, Racoon, and many others, in 
China, and other countries. 

Furs used for furniture, &c.—Bear, Wolf, Panther, 
Lynx, &c. 

The chase of the Beaver has been described in the first 
volume of the Saturday Magazine, page 181. 

The Musquasun, or Musk-rat, as it is often called, is an 
animal of a genus nearly related to the rat; it has a thick 
flattish body, about fourteen inches long; its tail, which is 
more than half that length, is compressed laterally; its 
neck and legs are short, but its hind-feet large. The fur 
resembles that of the Beaver, but is rather shorter and 
altogether inferior; its general colour on the upper parts 
dark brown, and of a yellowish hue at the sides and belly. 
The common name is derived from the odour of musk ex- 
haled by the males, particularly in Spring-time; the flesh 
is eaten by the Indians. 

The Musquash frequent small swamps and marshy places; 
and such situations being liable to be overtiowed, large 
numbers are often destroyed by that cause, as well as by the 
famine produced by the freezing of the places where they 
seek their food, which consists chiefly of the roots of the 
bulrush, reeds, and various sedges; they also eat the fresh- 
water muscles. They build conical mud-houses among the 
long grass of the swamps, raising them above the water by 
means of a solid foundation; the entrance is under water, 
and when ice forms, the rat makes breathing-holes in it, 
and protects these from freezing up, by a coating of mud. 
Notwithstanding this precaution, however, this accident 
occurs in severe Winters, and numbers of the animals 
perish by suffocation. 

The Indians kill the rats by spearing them through the 
walls of their dwellings, making their approaches on the 
ice very cautiously, for the Musquash would take to the 
water on hearing any noise. An experienced hunter knows 
so well the construction of these houses, and the direction 
of the chambers, that he will transfix four or five at one 
thrust of his spear. As soon as it is known from the agi- 
tation of the spear that the animal is struck, the house is 
pulled down and the inmates secured. The hunters, before 
commencing their attack, take care to stop all the breathing- 
holes but one, consequently, those that being alarmed escape 
from their houses, are compelled to rise to this one aperture 
to breathe and are there slaughtered. 

During the Summer, the Musquash, like the Beavers, 
dig subterraneous branching-passages, of many yards in 
extent, in the banks of the lake; in these it brings forth 
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its young, and it is to these it endeavours to retreat when 
attacked in its house. The hunters have recourse to the 
same method of ascertaining the precise situation of these 
retreats, as they employ in the pursuit of the last-named 
animal, that of striking on the ice, and judging by the 
different sound returned when they are opposite the 
entrance. 

The Orrer of North America (Lutra Canadensis), 
resembles that of our own country in its habits and food. 
If its usual haunts are frozen over, it will travel for a con- 
siderable distance over land, in search of some rapid or fall, 
where it may have the benefit of open water. When seen 
and pursued by the hunters, on these occasims, it throws 
itself forward on its belly and slides along tne snow for 
several yards at atime, and it repeats this movement so 
quickly, that an active man on snow-shoes has much diffi- 
culty in overtaking it; it also doubles on its track, and even 
drives under the snow to elude its pursuers. The animal, 
however, is most commonly caught in its usual places of 
resort, the banks of rivers and lakes. 

There is a marine species, the fur of which is finer and 
thicker, and more prized than that of the fresh-water Otter ; 
it is also a much larger animal. The mode of capturing 
these animals presents nothing particular; they are usually 
taken in nets or nooses, or when hunted for pleasure, they 
are forced from their retreats by terriers, and shot, or killed 
by the dogs after a desperate struggle. In America they 
are speared by the hunters in the water. 

The Hare and Rabbit are two animals killed as much 
for their fur as for their flesh; and whenever the latter is 
thé more immediate object, the former is always preserved. 
The chase of the Hare in England is so favourite a sport, 
that the skins purchased of domestic servants by itinerant 
dealers of the lowest class, form a considerable proportion 
of those used in hat-making. 

The Hare-Indians derive their name from the animal 
constituting their chief food during Winter, when larger 
game is not to be easily procured. They take the hares by 
first enclosing a large tract of wood, by heating a broad 
path in the snow, which is found to be a sufficient fence, as 
the Hares will not readily pass over it: they then set up 
fences of brushwood across the tracts, with spring-nooses 
set in the apertures left in them ; the bushes are then beaten, 
and dogs are sent in to drive out the Hares, which are taken 
in numbers in the snares. 

These poor Hares are preyed on by many animals besides 
man. They are the favourite food’ of owls, hawks, wolves, 
foxes, martens, wolverines, &c., and lynxes are nearly 
entirely dependent on them, so much so, that these last- 
named animals become rare when the Hares have suffered 
from any violent epidemic disease, and abound again when 
the Hares have recruited their numbers. 
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